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The North Atlantic Pact 


The North Atlantic Pact is now before the Senate for 
ratification. (The major portion of the text of the Pact is 
is reprinted in this issue.) It stems in large part, of 
course, from the Vandenberg Resolution (S. 239) adopted 
by the Senate last June by a 64 to 4 vote. This Resolu- 
tion reaffirmed “the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and security through the United Na- 
tions, so that armed force shall not be used except in the 
common interest.” To this end the Resolution recom- 
mended the “progressive development of regional and 
other collective arrangements for individual and collec- 
tive self-defense in accordance with . . . the Charter,” 
and the association of the United States with such ar- 
rangements “as are based on continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its national se- 
curity.” The United States should make clear “its de- 
termination to exercise the right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense under Article 51 should any armed attack 
occur affecting its national security.” 

In July, the State Department began “exploratory con- 
versations” with the ambassadors of Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. The European countries in this group had signed 
the Brussels Treaty on March 17, 1948, to provide for 
“automatic assistance in the event of aggression,’”! Nor- 
way, Denmark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal have also 
signed the Pact. 

By the terms of the Pact the parties agree to settle any 
international disputes in which they are involved by peace- 
ful means and to refrain from “the threat or use of force 
in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations.’* The State Department has summar- 
ized the commitments of the nations in the Pact as fol- 
lows: 

“1. To strengthen their free institutions, promote con- 
ditions of stability and well-being, and encourage eco- 
nomic collaboration ; 

“2. To maintain and develop their individual and col- 
lective capacity to resist armed attack; 

“3. To consult if the territorial integrity, political inde- 
pendence, or security of any one of the parties is threat- 
ened ; and 

“4. To consider an armed attack on any one of the 
parties as an attack against all and, consequently, to take 


1Ward, Barbara. The West at Bay. New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company, 1948, p. 196. 


2 The Department of State Bulletin, March 20, 1949, p. 343. 


such individual and collective action, including the use 
of armed force, as each party considers necessary to re- 
store and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area.” 

There appear to have been no thorough discussions of 
“political independence” in this connection. In some 
comments, the case of Czechoslovakia is referred to as a 
precedent. But it was not a case of armed attack. What 
is the implication, if any, of this point for an engineered 
communist revolution without invasion ? 

The North Atlantic Pact is similar in certain respects 
to the Rio Pact of 1947 among the nations of Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States. The main differences in the 
provisions are: The Rio Pact contains voting provisions 
for consultations agreed upon; the North Atlantic Pact 
does not specify the procedures to be followed by the 
council to be established for the purpose of considering 
measures to implement the Pact. The Rio Pact specifies 
the measures on which agreement may be reached in the 
organ of consultation. In the North Atlantic Pact the 
parties agree to take “individually and in concert” with 
the others such action as they deem “necessary, including 
the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the secu- 
rity of the North Atlantic area.” The Rio Pact makes 
specific provision for the procedures to be followed in 
case of conflict between the parties to the Pact. The 
North Atlantic Pact does not.’ 

There are, of course, two important implicit differences 
between the two Pacts. First, the United States has ac- 
cepted responsibility for the independence of the Latin- 
American countries from European aggression since the 
issuance of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. The United 
States has been involved in two World Wars (and indeed 
in earlier wars between Great Britain and France), but at 
the end of World War I the United States refused to 
recognize any continuing responsibility for the European 
scene. Second, the Rio Pact is not concerned with any 
specific threat of aggression from Europe; the North At- 
lantic Pact is definitely concerned with the possibility of 
Russian aggression. 

The Pact and the U.N. 

A crucial question is the relationship of the Pact to the 
United Nations. Article 51, Chapter VII of the U.N. 
Charter provides that “Nothing in the present Charter 
shall impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a member 


8 Ibid., p. 345. 
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of the United Nations, until the Security Council has 
taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security.” The measures taken are to be re- 
ported to the Security Council at once and shall not “in 
any way” affect its “authority and responsibility” to take 
action it deems necessary. This is the Article on which 
the North Atlantic Pact is based in regard to the Charter. 
However, as Secretary Acheson has pointed out on sev- 
eral occasions, the right of self-defense is “inherent” and 
does not depend on the Charter. 


Articles 52-54 (Chapter VIII) are on regional pacts. 
Article 52 recommends that members of the United Na- 
tions “make every effort” to settle local disputes through 
regional arrangements before referring them to the Secu- 
rity Council. But Article 53 provides that “no enforcement 
action” may be taken by such agencies “without the au- 
thorization of the Security Council” unless it is against a 
state that was an enemy during World War II. Article 
5 of the North Atlantic Pact provides that any measures 
taken as the result of an armed attack on one of the signa- 
tories shall be reported to the Security Council at once 
and “terminated when the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to restore and maintain international 
peace and security.” 


Article 54 provides that the Security Council shall be 
kept informed of “activities undertaken or in contempla- 
tion under regional arrangements.” The U.S.S.R. argues 
that the proposed arrangement violates the Charter be- 
cause the parties to the Pact will not do so. The State 
Department insists, however, that Chapter VIII of the 
Charter on regional pacts refers only to the settlement of 
disputes among the members of a regional pact, accord- 
ing to Edwin L. James, managing editor of the New York 
Times, in his column for April 24. 

Article 7 of the North Atlantic Pact specifies that it 
does not affect “in any way . . . the primary responsibility 
of the Security Council for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace.” 

Edwin L. James comments in the column quoted above 


that “it would appear that the State Department has not 
yet made plain to everybody in Washington” its point of 
view respecting the differences among the several perti- 
nent Articles in the U.N. Charter. 

What then is the relationship of the Pact to the United 
Nations? Opinions vary widely among the best-informed 
people. Secretary Acheson in his report to the President 
on April 12 insisted that there is “no intention of under- 
taking any enforcement action within the meaning of 
Article 53 of the Charter unless the Security Council 
should specifically call upon the parties to take it.” 

But the Soviet White Paper on the North Atlantic Pact 
(issued as Special Section IT of the March issue of Soviet 
Russia Today) declares that the North Atlantic Pact can 
“only be derisively claimed” as “a regional arrangement” 
since “it embraces states in both hemispheres and pursues 
the aim not of settling diverse regional problems, but of 
determining the entire course of the foreign policy of 
such powers as the United States and Great Britain who 
continually interfere in the affairs of many other states 
and in every part of the globe at that.’* Furthermore, 
Soviet Russia argued, through Mr. Gromyko at the 
United Nations General Assembly on April 13, references 
to Article 51 are “equally groundless” since none of the 
signatories of the North Atlantic Pact “has been sub- 
jected to an armed attack,” and “it is clear to everybody 


* Soviet Russia Today. Special Section II. March, 1949, p. 7. 


that no such attack threatens any of the signatories, 
especially on the part of the Soviet Union.” 


The Soviet White Paper insists that all the mutual as- 
sistance treaties entered into by Soviet Russia and differ- 
ent European countries were “aimed at the possibility of 
fresh aggression on Germany’s part and thereby promot- 
ing peace in Europe” while countries in the North Atlan. 
tic Treaty are “against the states which were their allies,” 

The State Department’s comment on the Soviet treaties 
notes that they are all bilateral and that “the connection 
with the United Nations is given in vague and generalized 
phrasing.’”® 

The “roots” of the Pact, the State Department says, 
are “in the common heritage and civilization of the peoples 
living on both shores of the North Atlantic Ocean. These 
peoples have ties not only of cultural background but of 
a common, ingrained faith in the dignity and worth of 
the individual, in the principles of democracy, and in the 
rule of law.’® 

The North Atlantic Pact is, of course, only one of the 
regional agreements among a number of countries within 
the United Nations. These include the Arab League, the 
Cominform, the Brussels Treaty, and the Rio Pact. Les- 
ter B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, writing in the April issue of Foreign Affairs, 
states that such agreements may “overlap” without dupli- 
cating other arrangements. Thus, both Canada and the 
United Kingdom belong to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. New Zealand and Australia also have “a re- 
gional security system of their own.”? 

What then about the basic question raised by such 
groups within the United Nations? Opposition has been 
stated vigorously by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of 
Foreign Affairs. He recognizes the fact that the “paral- 
ysis” of the Security Council due to the “ ‘everlasting no’ 
of the Soviets” has “more than anything else caused the 
present sense of insecurity to spread through the world. 
...” However, he fears the attempt to settle disputes by 
regional groupings may involve the risk of raising “all 
disputes straightway to intercontinental proportions.” He 
fears the overlapping of the different groupings also. 
Better than such groupings would be to “prepare a special 
Protocol which would renew the pledge already given by 
U.N. members” to use the procedures laid down in the 
U.N. Charter but would also provide that “the signatories 
will not take a veto in the Security Council as final but 
will themselves attempt to live up to the purposes of the 
Charter and restrain the aggressor by force.” This, he 
thought, would be within both the letter and the spirit of 
the Charter. Such a “reaffirmation of the most funda- 
mental duty of U.N. membership coupled with the adop- 
tion of a procedure by which it might more easily be 
performed would constitute the political” approach to the 
problem. The larger the number of nations participating 
the better, Mr. Armstrong thinks. In addition there 
would be a military agreement among “those Powers best 
able to carry the terms of the political agreement into 
effect... . The more effective their preparations, the less 
the likelihood that they would be called on to use them 
in their own behalf... .” (This argument, of course, is 
also the basis of the armaments’ sections of the North 
Atlantic Pact.) The North Atlantic Pact, Mr. Arm- 


5 Department of State Bulletin, op. cit., p. 345. 
8 [bid., p. 342. 


™“Canada and the North Atlantic Alliance.” By Lester B. 
Pearson. New York, Foreign Affairs, April, 1949, p. 374. 
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strong insists, should “state categorically” that it is “a 
specific reinforcement of a general policy which applies 
to all members.’”® 

Some of the advocates of the North Atlantic Pact feel, 
however, that the attempt to get as many signatories as 
possible to such a protocol would be more directly aimed 
at Soviet Russia than is the North Atlantic Pact. 

Ambassador Warren R. Austin, Chief of the U. S. 
Mission to the United Nations, insists in the April issue 
of the United Nations World that “practical actions and 
collective measures within the framework” of the Char- 
ter, such as the North Atlantic Pact and the European 
Recovery Program, actually “build up the United Na- 
tions.” This, he says, is “precisely because they build up 
the Members of this voluntary association so that they 
can act together . . . to achieve the purposes of the Char- 
ter.” 

The question of the relation of the Pact to the colonial 
possessions of certain of the signatories has aroused much 
concern among some people. Clark M. Eichelberger, di- 
rector of the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, has expressed the fear that the colonial signatories 
might come to vote as a bloc and, indeed, that the exis- 
tence of the Pact may “encourage and facilitate bloc vot- 
ing.”” (Nation, New York, March 19, p. 330.) 

Foreign Minister Pearson of Canada, in the article al- 
realy quoted from Foreign, Affairs, said that “all the 
efforts at universal security which have been made up to 
now will be continued... . The United Nations will lose 
no time in making use .. . of any improvement that may 
come in relations” between the U.S.S.R. and the West. 


The Pact and the Constitution 


Another important question in regard to the North 
Atlantic Pact concerns the power of Congress to declare 
war under our Constitution. Can the United States enter 
into a treaty of this sort without compromising that right 
or leaving the part to be played by the United States so 
uncertain as to be unacceptable to the other nations? 

In his statement to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on April 27, Secretary Acheson said that this “does 
not mean that the United States would automatically be 
at war if one of the other signatory nations were the vic- 
tim of an armed attack. Under our Constitution, the 
Congress alone has the power to declare war.” We would 
be obliged to “take promptly the action . . . deemed neces- 
sary to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. That decision would, of course, be taken 
in accordance with our Constitutional procedures.” The 
measures to be taken would depend on “the gravity of 
the attack and the nature of the action which this govern- 
ment considered necessary to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area.” If it were an “all- 
out armed attack,” he said, “I do not believe that any 
action other than the use of armed force could be effec- 
tive. The decision, however, would naturally rest where 
the Constitution has placed it.” The Pact binds the 
United States to “the principle of self-help and mutual 
aid.” Congress is not bound to decide that the United 
States “should provide military assistance to assist the 
other countries in the pact.” If the Pact is ratified, there 
is “an obligation to help, but the extent, the manner, and 
the timing is up to the honest judgment of the parties.” 

Former Under-Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett 
told Senate Foreign Relations Committee on May 2 


8 “Regional Pacts: Strong Points or Storm Cellars?” By Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong. Foretgn Affairs, April, 1949. 
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that he did not think “the line of action” we would take 
in case of an attack on another member of the Pact “must 
be identical with the line we would take in case of an 
attack at home.” 


The New York Times said editorially on May 4 that 
Mr. Lovett’s view “appears to be based on a purely tech- 
nical interpretation of . . . the Constitution. It does not 
touch on the obligation to use honest judgment. . . .” 
There is, the Times thinks, “no basic difference between 
his views and Mr. Acheson’s. What is more, the Treaty 
... merely gives formal expression to obligations already 
created by the demands of our safety.” 

What then of the attitude of the other countries in the 
Pact toward the method of implementing action by the 
United States? The Round Table (London) for March 
comments pointedly that “By signing the Atlantic Pact 
the United States will step irrevocably into the arena 
of Europe, will affirm its full membership in the threat- 
ened western civilization, and with that membership must 
by virtue of its power accept also a leader’s responsibility.” 
Norway, Denmark and Italy, all near the borders of Rus- 
sia or of satellite states, it must be remembered, decided 
to join the Pact. 

Anne O'Hare McCormick, who has recently returned 
from an extensive tour of Europe and the Middle East, 
writing in the New York Times for April 4 insists that 
this is not really a revolution in American foreign policy 
but “only another step along the road we took when we 
sponsored the United Nations and the European Economic 
Administration.” 

To the European countries, of course, the question is 
whether such a guarantee is sufficient for them. Marquis 
Childs, writing in the New York Post for April 19 noted 
that the “profound fear in Western Europe is of another 
war, another invasion, and another occupation.” If, Mr. 
Childs commented, in the forthcoming discussion of the 
arms to implement the Pact European belief in the peace- 
ful aims of American foreign policy is “undermined by 
what is done and said here, then communism will have 
an opportunity it has not had thus far.” 

Not only defeatists would prefer “the risks of at- 
tempted neutrality” to “eventual liberation” after another 
invasion, the London Economist for March 19 declares. 
“It is the point of view of many brave and intelligent men 
and women west of the Rhine and of thousands who 
would cease voting Communist if they believed their fu- 
ture was secure.” Unless the Pact offers them some se- 
curity it will not make for stability in [urope. 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, writing in the New York 
Times Magazine for March 27, found an increasing hope 
and courage in Europe and that there is “less dread of 
an imminent war.” At the same time, she thinks, “too 
many F-uropeans believe, unfortunately, that the issue is 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. ... Here 
is a pledge that their war” will be ours. “When they 
speak of ‘your war’ they pretend to forget that the Red 
Army would have to move first against them in any case.” 
The “one bright thread” in the European scene is “a com- 
mon impulse to move close together.” Fear is not the 
only motive in that effort. 


Possible Effects of the Pact 


No one can foresee, of course, the actual effects of the 
Pact either on Europe or on our own foreign policy. 
Blair Bolles, director of the Foreign Policy Association’s 
Washington Bureau, points out in the Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin for March 25 that the Pact might become ‘“‘a diplo- 
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matic barrier beyond which the Soviet Union is not to 
extend its influence by military means.” On the other 
hand, the Pact is “so worded and its membership so lim- 
ited that it might almost serve as an incitement to Russia 
to solidify its position in its sphere along the lines begun 
in Czechoslovakia, without danger of retaliation from 
abroad.” 

The London Economist notes, however, in the article 
cited above that to those who believe that “conflict be- 
tween socialism and capitalism is sooner or later inevi- 
table, American policy will seem aggressive, pact or no 
pact.” 

Walter Lippmann comments in his syndicated column 
for April 7 that the Pact will mean that “in the diplo- 
matic showdown and the negotiations, which must soon 
begin, the western governments must now act together 
and can no longer act separately.” This will be true of 
our policy not only in Germany but in Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East. The alliance will not hold together 
unless ‘‘at every critical juncture” it rests on “the under- 
standing and the consent of the peoples who may have 
to underwrite it with their blood.” But this requirement 
is “the surest guaranty that the alliance will not be ad- 
venturous.” 

Another very important aspect is the way in which the 
Pact will be implemented. Will it result in an armaments’ 
race as some people feel? Will the aid given Europe be 
“too little and too late”? Will it be an impossible burden 
on our economy and on that of Europe? Will it tend 
eventually to reduce American expenditures for arma- 
ments? The New York Herald Tribune contended in an 
editorial on March 15 there are “many ways in which it 
can be implemented, without needlessly affronting nation- 
al sentiment in the member states of the [western] union, 
or aggravating Russian fears.” It is not necessary to 
have “American garrisons at every threatened point in 
the region covered by the treaty.” The countries in the 
Brussels Treaty have already been working out a coordi- 
nated plan for their own defense, but the machinery to 
carry out the Pact has not been developed yet. The Ad- 
ministration has asked for $1,130,000,000 to be used for 


arms for other signatories to the Pact. 


Text of the Preamble and Articles 1-9 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty 


The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their faith in the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and their desire to live in peace with all peoples 
and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, com- 
mon heritage and civilization of their peoples, founded on 
the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the 
North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective 
defense and for the preservation of peace and_ security. 


They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty : 

ARTICLE 1—The Parties undertake, as set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations, to settle any interna- 
tional disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered, and to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or use of 


force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE 2—The Parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and friendly interna- 
tional relations by strengthening their free institutions, 
by bringing about a better understanding of the principles 
upon which these institutions are founded, and by pro- 
moting conditions of stability and well-being. They will 
seek to eliminate conflict in their international economic 
policies and will encourage economic collaboration be- 
tween any or all of them. 

ARTICLE 3—In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individu- 
al and collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


ARTICLE 4—The Parties will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of any of them, the territorial in- 
tegrity, political independence or security of any of the 
Parties is threatened. 

ARTICLE 5—The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against them all; and con- 
sequently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of individual or 
collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, will assist the Party or 
Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, individually and 
in concert with the other Parties, such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a re- 
sult thereof shall immediately be reported to the Secu- 
rity Council. Such measures shall be terminated when 
the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to 
restore and maintain international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 6—For the purpose of Article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the Parties is deemed to include 
an armed attack on the territory of any of the Parties in 
Europe or North America, on the Algerian departments 
of France, on the occupation forces of any Party in Eu- 
rope, on the islands under the jurisdiction of any Party 
in the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer 
or on the vessels or aircraft in this area of any of the 
Parties. 

ARTICLE 7—This Treaty does not affect, and shall 
not be interpreted as affecting, in any way the rights and 
obligations under the Charter of the Parties which are 
members of the United Nations, or the primary responsi- 
bility of the Security Council for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

ARTICLE 8—Each Party declares that none of the 
international engagements now in force between it and 
any other of the Parties or any third state is in conflict 
with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes not to 
enter into any international engagement in conflict with 
this Treaty. 

ARTICLE 9—The Parties hereby establish a council, 
on which each of them shall be represented, to consider 
matters concerning the implementation of this Treaty. 
The council shall be so organized as to be able to meet 
promptly at any time. The council shall set up such sub- 
sidiary bodies as may be necessary; in particular it shall 
establish immediately a defense committee which shall 


recommend measures for the implementation of Articles 
Sand 5.... 
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